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Survey of Higher Education in Michigan 


HE SURVEY of Higher Education in Michigan, 

recently completed, was initiated by a resolu- 
tion enacted in 1955 by the State legislature. The 
resolution calling for the survey described its scope 
in some detail and set forth a specific list of topics 
to be included. The legislation provided that the 
survey should be under the supervision of a legisla- 
tive study committee on higher education, consisting 
of five members of the State senate and five members 
of the house of representatives. An appropriation 
of $25,000 was made for the expenses of the legisla- 
tive study committee. 

Under the chairmanship of Senator Don Vander 
Werp of Fremont, the legislative study committee 
spent a year exploring the situation. As provided 
in the resolution, an advisory committee of 10 promi- 
nent Michigan citizens, representing a wide range of 
interests, was appointed to assist the legislative study 
committee. The advisory committee served through 
the entire project. The legislative study committee 
was also advised by a small group of interested staff 
members from the office of the State superintendent 
of public instruction. 

A brief report of progress, made to the 1956 session 
of the legislature, recommended the continuance of 
the legislative study committee on higher education. 
The 1956 legislature reenacted the original resolution 
providing for the survey and appropriated an addi- 
tional sum of $50,000 to carry on the study. The 
unexpended portion of the original grant of $25,000 
was continued, making a total of $75,000 available 
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in State funds. A grant of funds, a little larger than 
the total provided by the State, was made to the 
legislative study committee by the W. K. Kellogg 
Foundation of Battle Creek, Mich. Arrangements 
were made with the writer to direct the survey, and 
work on it was begun in June 1956. 

In accordance with the request of the legislative 
study committee, the director made a “Preliminary 
Report,” which was published in March 1957. The 
legislative study committee also made its report to 
the 1957 legislature. Through these reports the 
thinking of the director of the survey and the legisla- 
tive study committee on certain issues was made 
available as early as possible. The 1957 legislature 
continued the legislative study committee and re- 
affirmed the scope of the survey as set forth in the 
original resolution. The committee was reorganized 
during the 1957 legislature, with two changes in 
membership. From that time on, the legislative 
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study committee was under the chairmanship of 
Representative Charles Boyer of Manistee. 

In addition to the 1957 “Preliminary Report,” 
studies of special problems were published by the 
survey staff from time to time in a series known as 
“Staff Studies,” of which 12 were issued. The 1958 
legislature continued the committee, with the under- 
standing that the work of the survey would be 
finished during the late summer or early fall of that 
year. The legislature added $2,500 to the appropria- 
tion for the committee to enable it to carry on some 
activities after the ‘Final Report of the Survey” was 
completed. The W. K. Kellogg Foundation added 
a like sum to its grant to enable the committee to 
reprint a number of the earlier “Staff Studies,” the 
supply of which had become exhausted. The “Final 
Report of the Survey”’ was completed by the director 
in September 1958 and issued in a limited lithoprint 
edition for distribution in Michigan only. The 
printed edition of the “Final Report” was issued in 
December 1958. 


Scope of the Survey 


Prior to the present study, a few of the individual 
institutions in Michigan had had surveys, but no 
comprehensive survey o/ the entire State program of 
higher education had ever been undertaken. Rela- 
tively little research had been done on higher educa- 
tion in the State. The Michigan Council of State 
College Presidents, composed of the heads of the 
nine State-controlled institutions, had been organized 
a few years earlier and had made a few studies of the 
problems facing higher ecucation in the State. 
Perhaps of greatest general significance was the 
study, published by this group in 1954, reporting a 
projection of enrollments in higher education in the 
State for the years up to 1970. Other studies made 
for the group related for the most part to areas in 
which there seemed to be some potentiality for 
improved coordination and cooperation among the 
State-controlled institutions. 

The resolution authorizing the present survey 
clearly indicated that a comprehensive study was 
required. The preamble of the resolution recognized 
the importance of higher education to the State’s 
prosperity and welfare, acknowledged the responsi- 
bility of the legislature for providing adequate 
support to the institutions of higher education, and 
mentioned the probability of a great increase in the 
demand for higher education. The preamble ex- 
pressed apprehension about independent and co- 
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ordinated actions of publicly controlled institutions 
that might lead to duplication of effort and unneces- 
sary expenditures and that might have an adverse 
effect on the privately controlled colleges. In a list 
of items describing the scope of the survey, specific 
mention was made of the place of the privately 
controlled institutions and the publicly controlled 
community colleges in meeting the needs of the 
State in the future. Also prominent in this list 
was an item asking for guidance on “the most 
desirable means for achieving effective coordinated 
effort on the part of the institutions in meeting 
present and future needs.” 

One of the first tasks of the survey director was 
to draw up an outline of the topics to be covered in 
the survey, in conformity with the resolution. 
This outline was discussed with the college presidents 
of the State and other interested groups such as the 
State superintendent of public instruction and mem- 
bers of his staff. The outline, as finally developed 
after advice was received from many interested 
sources, was considered by the legislative study 
committee and officially adopted as its agenda for 
the survey. The “Final Report of the Survey” 
follows in the-main the outline of topics as originally 
approved by the legislative study committee. 

The outline dealt with eight broad areas of concern. 
The first major topic was the statewide pattern of 
higher education in Michigan. Michigan’s ability 
and performance in higher education was to be 
compared with that of the rest of the country. The 
geographical distribution of institutions and the 
geographical origins of students attending them were 
to be investigated. Enrollment trends, past and 
future, were to be analyzed. 

The second major topic concerned the programs of 
instruction, research, and service at present main- 
tained in the Michigan institutions. Both resident 
and extension instructional programs were to be 
covered as well as personnel services for students. 

The third major topic was an evaluation of the 
present institutional facilities, with special reference 
to faculties and physical plants. Attention to 
financial support and expenditures for educational 
programs was somewhat limited in the survey, 
because of the unavailability of satisfactory data on 
a basis that was strictly comparable among the 
various institutions. Considerable attention was 
given, however, to the provisions for financial as- 
sistance to students in the form of scholarships, 
loan funds, and institutional employment. 
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A fourth major topic concerned the community 
college. Subtopics included the extent of the present 
development, the needs for additional institutions of 
this type, the locations that show potentiality for the 
establishment of new community colleges, the needs 
for broadening the instructional programs, and the 
problem of central State supervision over the 
community colleges. 

The fifth major topic related to the control and 
coordination of higher education in Michigan. This 
was and is a problem of deep concern to the members 
of the legislature as well as to the institutional 
leaders. 

The sixth major topic related to the institutional 
planning being done to meet future developments in 
higher education in Michigan. Pertinent to this 
planning were estimates of future enrollments in 
various kinds of institutions, requirements for ad- 
ditional members of instructional staffs, needed 
physical plant extensions, and the finances to support 
these projected developments. 

The seventh major topic related to possible 
developments among the degree-granting institu- 
tions. Included were such questions as the proba- 
bility of the establishment of additional colleges 
under private control, the needs for additional 
institutioi:s under State control, and the kinds of 
program developments that seem wise in the publicly 
contrelled institutions. 

The final section of the outline included a few 
topics concerned with general policies in the future 
development of higher education in Michigan. 
Among these were the question of the attendance 
of out-of-State students at the publicly controlled 
institutions, the need for a system of State scholar- 
ships, the possible usefulness of a regional organiza- 
tion for higher education in the Midwest in which 
Michigan might participate, and the‘ economic 
ability of Michigan to finance an expanded program 
of higher education. 

Determination of the institutions to be included 
in the survey, as properly falling in the category of 
higher education, presented some difficulties at 
the outset of the project. Final determination was 
based on the listings in the U.S. Office of Education 
Directory, Part III, “Higher Education”, and the 
directory published by the office of the State superin- 
tendent of public instruction in Michigan. A total 
of 64 institutions that were in operation in the fall 
of 1956 were included in the survey. Of these, 9 
were State-controlled degree-granting institutions 
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(2 of these each have a branch at a different location 
from the main campus), 14 were community colleges 
operating under public control, and 41 were privately 
controlled institutions. All but one of the privately 
controlled institutions offered at least a 4-year 
program of studies beyond the high school. The one 
exception offered only a junior-college program in 
liberal arts. 


Method of Conducting the Survey 


The plan of the survey involved the maintenance 
of a small central staff, with an office in the State 
capitol in Lansing. The director could give only 
part time to the project, because of his continuing 
obligations in his regular position. A full-time 
assistant director was appointed for the day-by-day 
management of the survey. Orvin T. Richardson, 
professor of education at Washington University, 
St. Louis, Mo., served in this capacity from Sep- 
tember 1956 through August 1957. John X. Jamrich, 
then dean of Doane College, Crete, Nebr., and since 
associate professor of education, Michigan State 
University, was the assistant director of the survey 
for its final year, beginning September 1957. Others 
in the office staff were a secretary and office manager, 
statistical clerks, and typists. 

Much of the data were gathered by means of 
reports submitted by the institutions in response to 
requests from the survey office. Full advantage was 
taken of such compilations of data as were available 
in the office of the State superintendent of public 
instruction, the State finance office, and other similar 
sources. 

For the investigation of special topics, task forces 
from outside the State were appointed, each consist- 
ing of one or two persons recognized as authorities 
in their respective fields. The task force members 
who were brought into the State visited the institu- 
tions to make a firsthand study of various problems. 
Task force reports were made on such subjects as 
community college development (S. V. Martorana), 
education for medicine and nursing (W. T. Sanger), 
the physical plant needs of the institutions (Earl W. 
Anderson and Eldon B. Sessions) and the extension 
and adult education programs (Julius M. Nolte and 
Robert Bell Browne). These reports were published 
as “Staff Studies.” Other “Staff Studies” were 
made by the director or by the assistant directors. 

The director personally visited every publicly 
controlled institution of higher education in Michi- 
gan, all the privately controlled institutions main- 
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taining a general program in liberal arts, and many 
of the other privately controlled institutions having 
specialized programs of instruction. The assistant 
directors also visited a large number of institutions 
for the study of certain problems. 


Some of the Recommendations 


It is impossible in this article to list all the findings 
and recommendations of the survey, much less to 
give the reasoning and the justification that lies 
behind each of them. The “Final Report of the 
Survey” recapitulates in its last chapter some 45 
specific recommendations, a few of which may be 
mentioned here. The educational program of a 
State does not stand still while the survey is in 
progress. Some of the recommendations were 
already in effect before the “Final Report of the 
Survey” was published. 

One of the recommendations is for the strengthen- 
ing of the community college system and the rapid 
extension of such institutions in areas where suitable 
facilities for higher education are not now available. 
It is recommended that an increased proportion of 
the current support and the capital outlay needs of 
the community colleges be borne by the State. Im- 
provements are suggested in the central State super- 
visory authority over the community college system. 

The survey recommends that privately controlled 
institutions continue to push vigorously their plans 
to carry their full share of the expected increase 
in enrollments during the next 15 or 20 years. It 
points out that only 22 percent of Michigan’s total 
student enrollment is in privately controlled institu- 
tions, a considerably smaller proportion than that 
in the country as a whole. The privately controlled 
institutions in Michigan will need to make vigorous 
efforts to improve their facilities and their financial 
support. Funds are especially needed for the im- 
provement of faculty salaries in these colleges. The 
survey recommends that every encouragement be 
given the privately controlled colleges to maintain 
strong and vigorous programs of high quality. 

The survey recommends against the establish- 
ment of a system of State scholarships at this time 
in Michigan because of the relatively large financial 
aid now available for college students attending 
Michigan institutions, the possibility that the provi- 
sion of such funds might merely replace undesignated 
institutional funds now used for scholarship purposes, 
and the probability of the introduction of a Federal 
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system of financial aids to students. The first use 
that should be made of the limited public funds 
available for higher education in Michigan, the 
survey states, is to provide adequate appropriations 
for the current programs and capital outlay needs 
of the institutions, so that tuition fees may be kept 
at the lowest possible figure. This policy, it is 
believed, under conditions of limited funds, will 
serve the students of the State better than a system 
of scholarships supported by public funds. At the 
same time the institutions are urged to seek larger 
funds for scholarship purposes from private sources. 

The survey recommends consideration of an exten- 
sion in the number of degree-granting institutions 
under State control, in order to serve certain populous 
regions of the State where such facilities are not now 
locally available. It recommends against the policy 
of extending institutional facilities through the 
establishment of branches of existing universities 
and colleges. Instead, it recommends that any new 
institutions to be created should be autonomous 
units. The two institutional branches now in opera- 
tion, and the two others that have been authorized 
but not yet put into operation, should be converted to 
autonomous institutions as soon as their develop- 
ment permits. 

To meet the need for additional facilities for medi- 
cal education, the survey recommends enlargement 
of the present medical school of Wayne State Uni- 
versity in preference to the establishment of a new 
medical school. It suggests, however, that after 
this expansion has taken place at Wayne State 
University, another study should be made of the 
State’s need for medical education and the question 
of setting up another medical school should be 
reviewed at that time. 

The State-controlled institutions of higher educa- 
tion in Michigan have in the past operated without 
any formal plan of coordination. Each has sepa- 
rately made its request for supporting funds to the 
legislature. No procedure has been set up whereby 
the needs of the State as a whole are reviewed in 
terms other than the totals of appropriations re- 
quested by the individual institutions. The relative 
needs of the various institutions for the requested 
appropriations have not been scrutinized in terms 
of a careful, objective appraisal of their programs. 
The survey recommends the setting up of a formal 
board for the coordination of the program of the State 
in higher education. The plan is outlined in con- 
siderable detail in one of the “Staff Studies” and in 
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the “Final Report of the Survey”. The plan is 
based on the principle that the coordinating board 
should in no way interfere with or subtract from the 
authority of the institutional boards over the oper- 
ating controls of the State universities and colleges. 
The proposed coordinating board would have power 
to require statistical reports in a uniform manner 
from all the institutions. It would make recom- 
mendations to the legislature concerning the amount 
of annual appropriations for each. It might also be 
given authority by the legislature to approve pro- 
posed expansions of institutional degree-granting 
programs into new areas. 

The proposal for the establishment of a central 
coordinating agency has not been looked upon 
favorably by some of the presidents of the State- 
controlled institutions. Instead they have proposed 
a setting up of a joint, voluntary coordinating agency, 
financed by institutional funds but operated inde- 
pendently of any of them, to provide the legislature 
the kind of data that it will need for effective 
coordination. 

The list of specific items included in the initial 
resolution of the legislature creating the Michigan 
survey contained one topic that is somewhat unusual 
on the agenda of sucha study. The legislative study 
committee was directed to inquire and report con- 
cerning “‘the amount of property owned and operated 
by the schools of higher education and the value of 
this property; and also a detailed report as to 
whether this property is engaged in competition with 
private enterprise.” In accordance with these 
instructions, a specific investigation was undertaken 
by a personal visit to each of the publicly controlled 
institutions of higher education in Michigan. The 
finding is that none of the institutions operates any 
facilities that are in competition with private enter- 
prise, under the definition of terms as determined by 
the legislative study committee. The specific facil- 
ities that had apparently led to the inclusion of this 
item in the resolution of the legislature are found to 
be wholly used for the programs of instruction, 
research, and public service in the respective insti- 
tutions. The suspicion that had arisen regarding 


these operations was apparently due to a misappre- 


hension concerning their nature and use. 


Publications 


As previously noted, the findings and recommenda- 
tions of the survey are published in a series of reports. 
The “Preliminary Report” to the 1957 session of the 
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legislature was published in March 1957., “Staff 
Studies” Nos. 1 through 12 deal with the following 
topics: (1) The community college in Michigan, (2) 
the geographical origins of Michigan college students, 
(3) education in medicine and nursing, (4) physical 
plant needs, (5) student personnel services, (6) 
instructional programs, (7) extension and field 
services, (8) financial assistance to students, (9) 
space utilization and value of physical plants, (10) 
faculties, (11) institutional planning for future devel- 
opments, and (12) the control and coordination of 
higher education. The “Preliminary Report” and 
the “Staff Studies” are issued in an 8%- by 11l-page 
format, lithoprint. The “Final Report,” dated 
September 1958, is a printed volume of some 200 
pages, entitled “Higher Education in Michigan”. 
These publications are all available without charge 
as long as the supply lasts. They may be obtained 
by application to the Michigan Legislative Study 
Committee on Higher Education, P.O. Box 240, 
State Capitol, Lansing, Mich. 





President Proclaims 
Pan American Observance 


Every YEAR, Pan American Day is commemorated 
by special observances in the 21 Republics of the 
Western Hemisphere. This annual occasion renews 
inter-American friendships and reaffirms the political, 
economic, and cultural ties that foster continental 
solidarity. 

The President of the United States of America 
has proclaimed April 14 as Pan American Day and 
April 14-20 as Pan American Week and has invited 
the Governors of the States, Territories, and Posses- 
sions of the United States of America and the Com- 
monwealth of Puerto Rico to issue similar proclama- 
tions. He has also urged all educational and civic 
leaders and all interested groups to join in appro- 
priate observances of Pan American Day and Pan 
American Week. 

The Proclamation of 1959 has added significance 
in view of the recent developments in the other 
American Republics. Since our Government has 
made special efforts to intensify inter-American coop- 
eration and to promote friendship and understanding 
among all the American nations, the Department of 
State is especially desirous of assisting in stimulating 
interest in the occasion. 
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Degree Programs in General Social Science 


URING THE YEAR 1956-57, degrees in gen- 

eral social science were conferred by 517 insti- 
tutions of higher education. ‘These degrees included 
7,472 bachelor’s, 513 master’s, and 18 doctor’s de- 
grees. Some institutions conferred the degrees at all 
3 levels; 70 institutions conferred master’s degrees 
and 6 doctor’s.' 

The present article is based on an analysis of pro- 
grams ? drawn from an institutional sample that in- 
cluded 72 liberal arts colleges and 55 teachers col- 
leges, and all 87 universities and 57 State colleges 
that conferred degrees in general social science in 
1956-57. Also included, whether in the sample or 
not, were all institutions that conferred master’s or 
doctor’s degrees in the subject. Omitting dupli- 
cates, this made a total sample of 312 institutions. 
The number of programs studied at each of the three 
levels and the percentage of total degrees in general 
social science that these programs represented are 
indicated later in this article. 


Bachelor's Degree Programs 


Of the 7,472 bachelor’s degrees conferred in gen- 
eral social science in 1956-57, 4,739 (63.4 percent) 
were conferred by the 242 institutions whose pro- 
grams were examined for this study. 

Purpose of bachelor’s degree programs in general 
social science—That programs in general social sci- 
ence meet the needs of many students is evident from 
the number of institutions offering such programs 
and the number of degrees conferred in that field. 
While many institutional announcements contain 
little or no explanation on why these programs are 
offered, others contain elaborate explanations. 

At one State university, for instance, “the social 
science divisional major is recommended for students 
who seek a broad, liberal education with emphasis on 
a well-distributed election of courses in the social 
studies. It is a preferred major for prelaw students, 


*Specialist for Social Sciences, Division of Higher Education, 


Office of Education. 


1 Diana B. Gertler and Others, Earned Degrees Conferred by Higher Educa- 
tional Institutions 1956-57, Washington, D.C., U.S. Government Printing 
Office, 1958, p. 7. 

2 Approximately three-fourths of these programs were described in institutional 
announcements. Through a letter of inquiry information on remaining programs 
was obtained. About one-third of the 61 responses to this letter contained 
information that could be used in this study. 
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and is likewise suitable for secondary school teaching, 
pretheological students, students who seek a broad 
preparation for business careers” and certain other 
types of professional work. At a large private uni- 
versity in the South, the program “‘is designed to 
provide the student with a diversified and broad 
general knowledge within the entire field of the social 
sciences.” A State university in the West offers its 
program ‘for students who wish broad cultural 
training” and for teachers for whom a single-subject 
major may be too specialized. 

In addition to preparation for teaching and for pre- 
law and pretheological students, the fields of social 
work and public administration were mentioned in 
some announcements as areas for which the general 
social science major was suitable. A Southern State 
university observes that this major “provides a broad 
cultural background for understanding public affairs 
and practical training for useful citizenship in the 
American democracy. It is especially designed for 
students who have varied interests in social issues, 
research, and public service.” 

Although the major in general social science is ap- 
parently regarded as appropriate for students plan- 
ning to do graduate work in the same general area, 
some announcements advise that it is unsuitable as 
preparation for specialized graduate work. One 
liberal arts college recommends the major for pro- 
spective law students and for persons not planning 
studies beyond the baccalaureate degree. Another 
liberal arts college states that the general social sci- 
ence major is not recommended for students who 
intend to do graduate work in one of the social 
sciences. 

Subjects included in social science programs.— 
Subjects in social science programs usually include 
anthropology, economics, history, political science, 
and sociology. In a relatively small number of 
institutions, history is classified as a branch of the 
humanities or is grouped with both the humanities 
and the social sciences. Geography and psychology, 
especially the former, are also sometimes classified 
as social sciences. In the classification of both sub- 
jects, much evidently depends upon emphasis, 
method, and approach; that is, geography may be 
economic, human, or physical, and psychology may 
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be behavioral or biological. Geography is com- 
monly regarded by teachers colleges as a social 
science; psychology’s classification seems independent 
of institutional types. Philosophy and religion are 
found in a few social science programs, and in a 
larger number, courses in general or integrated social 
science are included. 

Subject emphasts in the major.—In general social 
science programs for the bachelor’s degree, the sub- 
ject emphasis, as shown in table 1, is predominantly 
on four subjects: History, government, sociology, 
and economics. In nearly three-fourths of institu- 
tions (74.0 percent), history was required either by 
field or specific courses; and in over one-half of them, 
government (55.8 percent), sociology (51.1 percent), 
and economics (50.4 percent) were similarly required. 
Geography was required in 28.5 percent of programs, 
psychology in 6.7 percent, and anthropology in 1.7 
percent. And, of course, all these percentages 
probably would be increased if subject choices were 
known in institutions allowing wide options among 
social science subjects in group electives. 

The number of semester hours required in different 
subjects included in the programs varies consider- 
ably, however, from the frequency with which the 
subjects appear as requirements. In 156 programs, 
as shown by table 2, three-fourths of whose contents 
are in the form of required fields or courses, the five 
subjects of history, government, sociology, eco- 
nomics, and geography represent nearly 95 percent 
of the total. Of the total hours required, history 
leads with 43.8 percent, with government, sociology, 
and economics grouped closely with 15.6, 14.7, and 
14.0 percent, respectively. Geography accounts for 


6.4 percent and anthropology, psychology, and inte- 
grated or general social science for 5.5 percent. 
With the exception of geography, subject percentages 
for the first five subjects do not vary significantly 
from one type of institution to another. The range 
for geography was from 9.3 percent in teachers 
colleges to 3.5 percent in liberal arts colleges. 

The words “integrated” and ‘integration’ are 
commonly used in descriptions of programs in 
general social science; however, relatively few 
courses that meet this description are included in 
them.. As shown by table 2, social science courses 
of a general or integrated kind represent only 3.9 
percent of the total required credit hours in the 
programs of 156 institutions. These courses are 
commonly under such titles as “Social Science 
Fundamentals,” “Social Science Orientation,” “So- 
cial Studies Reading Seminar,” “Survey of Social 
and Economic Institutions,” or “Methods in Social 
Studies.” In one State university, a course on 
introduction to social science is offered cooperatively 
by the departments of anthropology, economics, 
political science, and sociology, and is for majors in 
the college of education only. Social science meth- 
ods courses are commonly included in programs 
designed for prospective teachers. 

Credit hours required for majors——As shown in 
table 3, the average number of semester hours 
required for the bachelor’s degree in 230 institutions 
ranged from 38.9 in teachers colleges to 41.5 in 
universities. The average for majors in all types of 
institutions studied (universities, State colleges, 
teachers colleges, and liberal arts colleges) was 40.7 
semester hours. In liberal arts colleges, the average 


Table 1.—Number of institutions, by type, requiring thut social science subjects or courses be included in bachelor's degree pro- 
grams in general social science 
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was 41.0, and for State colleges, 41.2 semester hours. 
The averages include credits in social science courses 
that are a part of general education programs. 


Graduate Programs 


As noted, all 70 institutions that conferred 
master’s degrees in general social science in 1956-57, 
as well as the 6 that conferred doctor’s degrees in 
the subject, were included in the institutional sample 
for this study. Either from announcements or from 
letters of inquiry information about the master’s 
programs was secured from 53 institutions. These 
institutions conferred 341, or 66.5 percent, of the 
513 master’s degrees awarded in general social 
science. Relatively full information was secured 
regarding programs in four institutions that con- 
ferred the doctorate in the subject; relatively little 
about those in the other two. 

Master's degree programs.—To a much greater 
extent than are the bachelor’s degree programs in 
general social science, graduate programs are de- 
signed within a broad framework to meet individual 
needs and requirements. Thus an announcement of 
a State college of education that offers a master’s 
program mentions merely the total number of credit 
hours required for the degree and that the “course 
work will be outlined by the student’s major profes- 
sor.” At another institution, about one-half of 
the required hours will be determined “in accordance 
with the candidate’s backgrotind and needs.” Such 
statements are, of course, a recognition of the fact 
that students may come to the master’s program 
with widely varying preparation in the social 
sciences; the master’s program is therefore to be a 
corrective of imbalances in the undergraduate major. 


While the contents of programs are rarely specified, 
a requirement that they contain courses in at least 
three fields is fairly common; in some instances, 
the requirement may be that four, five, or six 
fields be represented. Forty-two programs that 
indicated credit hour requirements for the master’s 
degree averaged 30 semester hours. In many 
instances, this included credit for a thesis. 

Since only a few institutions offer doctoral pro- 
grams in general social science, the master’s program 
is ordinarily not designed for further study in that 
field. Thus, one institution advises: “This degree 
should be regarded as terminal.” Another insti- 
tution says of its program: ‘““This program offers a 
basis in social science knowledge for a variety of 
professional roles through a comprehensive and 
integrated sequence in social studies and research.” 
At still another, the program “‘endeavors to give the 
student an understanding of the interrelation of 
the social sciences, and at the same time to allow 
some concentration in special fields of interest.” 
In many, if not most instances, students pursuing 
this program are social science teachers, present or 
prospective. 

Master’s programs seem often to depend for 
integration largely on a single course, such as scope 
and method in social science, graduate seminar in 
social science, integration (methods and _instru- 
ments of research), or problems in teaching social 
studies. Only one master’s program was found 
that consisted entirely of integrated social science 
courses. While master’s candidates in general 
social science are often permitted to emphasize 
economics, history, or some other social science 
subject, the resulting majors, as noted, are not re- 
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Table 3.—Semester hours in 230 bachelor's degree programs in 
general social sciences 
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garded as preparation for further graduate work in 
the subject of emphasis. 

Doctor’s degree programs.—A total of 18 doctoral 
degrees in general social science were reported to 
the Office of Education for 1956-57: University of 
Minnesota (1), Columbia University (1), New York 
University (5), St. John’s University (1), Syracuse 
University (6), University of Texas (4). — 

Doctoral degree programs are necessarily individ- 
ualized within a large framework; nevertheless, a 
few of the programs in general social science have 
received fairly full treatment in institutional an- 
nouncements. Thus, at Syracuse, is offered a 
“doctor of social science” program to prepare 
college teachers of social science. ‘Emphasis is 
placed upon breadth of training through inter- 
departmental study.” Each candidate is required 
to select courses from “at least three” participating 
departments, including anthropology, citizenship, 
economics, geography, history, philosophy, political 
science, social psychology, and sociology. As part 
of his program, the candidate also completes two 
core seminars; these include social science method- 
ology and integration, and teaching social science 
in higher education. He does some teaching as 
part of his degree requirements. 

At New York University, the student may take 
in the School of Education a general social science 
program leading to either the Ph. D. or the Ed. D. 
degree. Within both doctorates, full courses in 
thesis seminar and content seminar and a half course 
in historical research are required. The remainder 
of the program is elective on advisement. Although 
the school of education may draw on liberal arts 
departments of the university, it has its own de- 
partment of social science embracing courses in 
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economics, geography, history, and political science. 
It has a separate department of sociology. 

The doctoral program at St. John’s University 
consists of 36 semester hours of work beyond the 
master’s degree. While the course content is de- 
termined by the department after the student has 
consulted his counselor, certain courses are required. 
Every doctoral candidate must take statistical meth- 
ods II; and if he has not had them as a part of his 
master’s program, he must also take courses in 
methods and materials of research, statistical meth- 
ods I, and social and political philosophy of St. 
Thomas. The dissertation must be “a sound con- 
tribution to sociological science through original 
research.” 

Although the University of Minnesota has dis- 
continued the program under which one doctoral 
degree in social science was conferred in 1956-57, it 
currently offers a 4-year “program of integrated 
training for students who intend to follow research 
careers in one or a combination of the following 
behavioral sciences: Economics, political science, 
social anthropology, psychology, or sociology.” 
During the first 2 years, the candidate completes 
“an interdisciplinary core of work in the above be- 
havioral disciplines,” and during the last 2 years, he 
will “‘complete requirements for the Ph. D. as pre- 
scribed by his major and minor departments.” 

At Columbia, “when special provision has been 
made by joint faculty action, graduate work may 
be taken in fields that cross or combine depart- 
mental specialities.” At Texas, a similar arrange- 
ment exists. 


Concluding Statement 


While general social science programs are of 
interest to a number of preprofessional and other 
nonspecializing groups of students, they are designed 
primarily for students who are, or expect to become, 
social science teachers. To this extent, the programs 
look to professional or utilitarian rather than to cul- 
tural ends. Even so, depending on the student and 
the institution, these programs may have certain 
cultural advantages over more specialized programs. 

Another impressive fact about these programs is 
the relatively small part played in them by inte- 
grated social science courses, Apparently the view is 
still almost universal among social scientists that the 
problems of attempting a social science synthesis in 
the form of courses are so great as to preclude serious 
efforts in that direction. Of course, there is no way of 
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knowing the extent to which an integration of pro- 
grams is achieved by teachers in conventional, spe- 
cialized courses; nor is there any way of knowing how 
successful students may be in achieving a synthesis 
through their own reading and discussions. In any 
event, the fact that in 1957-58, 17.5 percent more 
degrees were conferred in general social science than 
in 1956-57, whereas for degrees generally the increase 


was only 7.1 percent,® suggests that these programs 
are being found increasingly useful and that pre- 
sumably the holders of degrees in this field achieve at 
least average success in seeking employment or in 
pursuing graduate studies. 

3 Earned degrees in all fields in 1956-57 totaled 411,058, and in 1957-58 
440,304. Degrees in general social science in 1956-57, totaled 8,003, and in 


1957-58, 9,406. Gertler and Others, op. cit., p. 1; Mabel C. Rice, ‘Earned 
Degrees Conferred: 1957-58,” Higher Education, March 1959, p. 115. 





Executive Development Programs 
in Collegiate Schools of Business 7, 


XECUTIVE DEVELOPMENT PROGRAMS— 
which may be described as efforts to provide a 
significant learning experience and a_ broadened 
managerial perspective to executives in midcareer— 
have been the subject of a series of articles in “Higher 
Education,”’! of which this is the third. The earlier 
articles noted the rapid growth of higher education 
for business administration and described briefly 
some 24 executive development programs currently 
being conducted by collegiate schools of business in 
the United States. This article completes the pano- 
rama by covering the 13 remaining such programs 
on which information is available in this office and 
which have not previously been described. 

In conjunction with the two earlier articles, there- 
fore, this article should provide a substantially com- 
plete picture of those executive development pro- 
grams which are currently operating under the 
auspices of collegiate schools of business throughout 
the Nation.2 Comparable programs under other 
auspices (such as the Aspen executives’ program in 
Colorado and the Wabash College personal develop- 
ment program), for other groups of executives (such as 
New York University’s government executive pro- 
gram and the Brookings-Williamsburg executive con- 
ference program), and in other countries (such as the 
Administrative Staff College at Henley-on-Thames, 
England, and the Management Development In- 
stitute in Lausanne, Switzerland), can be the subject 
of other articles to come. 





*Specialist in Business and Public Administration Division of 
Higher Education, Office of Education. 
1See Higher Education, May 1958, p. 137-142, and September 1958, ps 7-12. 


2 The writer would appreciate being informed of any significant omissions, 
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By WARD STEWART* 


The University of Buffalo 


The executive development program sponsored by 
the School of Business Administration at the Uni- 
versity of Buffalo was established in 1952 and com- 
pleted its sixth annual session in August 1958. 
Plans for the seventh session, to be conducted during 
the summer of 1959, are underway. 

This is a 3-week, fully residential program, in 
which a comprehensive fee covers tuition, instruc- 
tional materials, living accommodations, and meals. 
The employing organizations customarily pay the 
costs of the program and continue the participants’ 
regular salaries while in attendance. University 
dormitory, classroom, and seminar facilities are 
utilized, including the lounge facilities of the faculty 
club. Lecturers and discussion leaders include regu- 
lar University of Buffalo faculty, business executives, 
government officials, and visiting university faculty 
members. 

The subject matter covered in the program is 
grouped under seven major headings: 


. Economic Impacts and Government Regulation 

. The Business Manager and His Responsibility 

. Forecasting: Sales, Capital Expenditures, Budgets 
. Policy formation, Decision making, Organization 
. Creative Problem Solving 

. Human Relations in Industry 

. Cost Planning and Control 


NSA 1 & WH WKH 


Each group is limited to approximately 30 men 
“moving into or being prepared for more responsible 
managerial positicns.” Some 35 different companies 
and a few Government agencies have been repre- 
sented in the program to date. 
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University of Cincinnati 


The executive development program at the Uni- 
versity of Cincinnati—described also as “an ad- 
vanced management course for executives”—is 
currently undergoing modification. Offered most 
recently from September 23 to December 12, 1958, 
this program featured a unique time schedule of three 
afternoons a week (2-4:30 p.m., Tuesdays, Wednes- 
days, and Thursdays) for a period of 12 weeks. Thus 
it was strictly a nonresidential program and was 
composed entirely of businessmen (maximum num- 
ber—20) in the Cincinnati area. 

In describing the proposed change in the program, 
Dean Kenneth Wilson of the College of Business Ad- 
ministration states, ‘“This next academic year we are 
anticipating a change in the type of executive de- 
velopment program we are offering. In other words, 
it is our intention to shift to a resident type of pro- 
gram with the participants actually living on campus 
for a concentrated period of 3 to 4 weeks. New 
brochures will be developed on this in the early part 
of the academic year 1959-60 with the thought of 
beginning this new endeavor around June 15.” The 
new program is being developed in collaboration with 
an advisory committee of business leaders. 


University of Colorado. 


The School of Business at the University of Colo- 
rado features an executive development program 
which is in two parts, to be taken during 2-week 
periods in consecutive summers. The program was 
first offered in 1958 and attracted participants from 
the west coast as well as the Rocky Mountain region. 
During the summer of 1959, the group that began the 
program in 1958 will take the second-year program 
(June 28—July 11, 1959), while a new group will begin 
with the first-year program (June 14-27, 1959). 

The program has the following stated objectives: 

1. The development cf executive talents for eventual top- 
level responsibilities; 

2. The development of an administrative point of view on 
the part of the participants by following a course of study 
designed to integrate specific fields of knowledge; 

3. The personal development of the executive. 


Each part of the program contains four major sub- 
ject areas, and each area is under the direction of a 
discussion leader who is a specialist in that particular 
field. In the first-year program the major subject 
areas are: Managerial economics; communications; 
marketing administration; and financial administra- 
tion. In the second year the areas covered include: 
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Business policy; administrative practices and human 
relations; personal development of the executive; and 
managerial responsibilities. 

The entire program is housed in one of the newer 
residential houses close to the University of Colorado 
campus, where the participants and the staff live, 
dine, study, and attend classes together. The uni- 
versity memorial center and other university library, 
social, and recreational facilities are also available. 


University of Georgia 


The executive development program at the Uni- 
versity of Georgia is sponsored both by the College of 
Business Administration and the Center for Con- 
tinuing Education. It was established in 1952, held 
its sixth session in 1958, and is currently well along in 
its plans for its seventh session in the summer of 1959. 

This is a 4-week, fully residential program con- 
ducted in the newly constructed $2'-million Center 
for Continuing Education on the university campus. 
The center provides not only housing, dining, and 
classroom facilities, but also lounges, discussion 
rooms, a reading library, and other essentials to an 
informal, relaxed atmosphere. These arrangements 
give rise to a pooling of the backgrounds and 
experiences of individual participants and a “learn- 
ing together by living together” which constitute an 
important part of the instructional activities. 

The program is organized around three major 
courses, designated, respectively: Administrative 
policy formulation; business management in a dy- 
namic world; and human relations in management. 
In addition there are four subcourses in more spe- 
cialized aspects of top management. Instruction is 
by senior members of the faculty of the College of 
Business Administration, supplemented by professors 
from other universities and executives from both in- 
dustry and government. Recent groups have aver- 
aged from 30 to 35 participants each, coming mostly 
from the 37-to-45-year age group, with an average 
age of about 42 years. 

Another program with similar characteristics under 
the aegis of the University of Georgia is the advanced 
management program, which conducted its second 
session from January 4 through February 13, 1959. 
This program, designed for “senior business execu- 
tives” and modeled largely after Harvard’s advanced 
management program (see “Higher Education,” 
May 1955, pp. 138-139) is sponsored by the Institute 
of Management, which is a cooperative agency of 
Associated Industries of Georgia and the University 
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of Georgia, in cooperation with the Harvard Univer- 
sity Graduate School of Business Administration. 

The Cloister, a residential hotel at Sea Island, Ga., 
provides the physical setting for the advanced man- 
agement program’s 6-week sessions. The formal 
study program is divided among: (1) business policy; 
(2) administrative practices; (3) business and the 
American society; (4) cost and financial administra- 
tion; (5) marketing administration; and (6) problems 
in labor relations. Instruction is based primarily on 
the case method, utilizing case materials and, to a 
large extent, individual faculty members from the 
Graduate School of Business Administration at 
Harvard. 


University of Kansas 


The executive development program sponsored by 
the School of Business at the University of Kansas 
has conducted four sessions since its establishment in 
1955, and is currently completing plans for its fifth 
session, to be held from June 7 to July 3, 1959. The 
purpose of the program is to help the participants be- 
come more effective in their current jobs and to pre- 
pare them for positions of greater administrative 
responsibility. More specifically, the program is de- 
signed to furnish a broader and deeper understanding 
of the essential functions of management, not to train 
technical specialists. Each class group is limited to 
24 members, selected with an eye to securing wide 
diversification as to type of business, industry, geo- 
graphical area, size of firm, and background of 
experience. 

The major areas of instruction include cost and 
accounting control and financial administration; hu- 
man relations in business administration; policy ad- 
ministration; and the American business climate. 
Primary reliance is placed upon the case method, 
utilizing small, informal groups for discussion and the 
preparation of special project reports. 

Housing is provided by a new, air-conditioned 
dormitory, and dining- and class-room facilities by 
the Kansas Union Building, a half block away. The 
university libraries and social and recreational facili- 
ties are all close at hand. 

A related, though more specialized program spon- 
sored by the university is the management develop- 
ment program for independent telephone executives, 
which was conducted for the first time in July and 
August 1958. This is a 4-week program planned and 
conducted jointly by the school of business and the 
U.S. Independent Telephone Association. 
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Michigan State University 


The College of Business and Public Service at 
Michigan State offers perhaps a wider scope and 
variety of executive programs than any other insti- 
tution in the country. More than 70 different trade 
associations work cooperatively with the university 
in jointly offering l- and 2-week executive programs 
tailormade to each specific industry. 

In addition to these cooperative efforts, several 
specialized programs are offered that cut across 
industrial lines. Examples include the purchasing 
seminar, the sales management program, the market- 
ing management program, and the program in funda- 
mentals of industrial supervision. During the aca- 
demic year 1957-58, some 10,000 business executives 
came to the campus in connection with such programs, 
for periods of 1 day to 10 weeks. 

The broadest of these programs, and consequently 
the one of greatest interest in connection with this 
article, is the executive management program, utiliz- 
ing the facilities of the new and commodious Kellogg 
Center for Continuing Education. This is a 4-week, 
fully residential program which started in 1954 and 
completed its most recent session on March 21, 1959. 

In the words of the college, the executive manage- 
ment program is “‘designed to encourage the develop- 
ment of the individual and his ability to think 
creatively to meet new and changing conditions.” 
The major subject matter areas covered include: 
Management of human resources; marketing man- 
agement; accounting and financial management; 
materials management; economics for the business 
administrator; and administrative practices and 
policy formulation. Each group is limited to 20 
to 25 participants, and the faculty is drawn from 
Michigan State and outside sources. The well- 
equipped classroom, seminar, library, and discussion 
facilities of the Kellogg Center contribute materially 
to the informal and stimulating atmosphere which 
characterize the program. 


Ohio State University 


The executive development program at Ohio State 
is sponsored by the College of Commerce and Admin- 
istration of the University, in cooperation with the 
Ohio Manufacturers’ Association. It was established 
in 1955 and features two 14-day sessions held in the 
summers of 2 succeeding years. Preparations are 
currently under way for the 1959 sessions, to be 
conducted August 30 to September 12, 1959. 

The program is so arranged that first-year and 
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second-year sessions run concurrently. During the 
first year the registrants are enrolled in four seminars 
covering the following areas: General administrative 
Management; environmental economics;. marketing 
management; and managerial accounting. During 
the second year, four more advanced courses are 
covered, including: Personnel management and in- 
dustrial relations; Government regulation of compet- 
itive business enterprise; financial management; and 
business forecasting and planning. Enrollment in 
each class is limited to 40, with each class divided 
into class groups of 20 each. 

Activities connected with the program are inten- 
sive, including class participation during the daytime, 
individual preparation during late afternoon periods, 
and small group study discussion in the evenings. A 
postdinner session each day features an address on 
some nonbusiness topic with developmental signifi- 
cance. Speakers, lecturers, and discussion leaders are 
secured from the university and from offcampus 
sources. Housing is provided by university resi- 
dence halls, and classrooms and dining facilities by 
the Ohio Union. 

A special feature of the 1958 sessions was an alumni 
refresher session, consisting of a special 3-day pro- 
gram running concurrently with the final 3 days of 
the regular program. Approximately half of the 
alumni from previous years returned for this purpose, 
and plans are being made for similar refresher sessions 
for the summer of 1959 and future years. 


Ohio University 


At Ohio University the executive development 
program consists of 4 weeks of intensive training 
designed to supplement the training programs given 
by individual companies. Established in 1955, the 
program is under the direction of the university’s 
college of commerce, and is given once each year in 
the summer, beginning the week after July 4. At- 
tendance is limited to 30 participants in each session, 
usually from the age group 35 to 45, with an average 
age in recent groups of about 42. 

The stated objective of this program is to assist in 
broadening the outlook of each individual participant 
by giving him an appreciation of his responsibilities 
in community, State, and national affairs; a better 
understanding of other areas of management outside 
his own specialty; and improvement in his ability to 
think through problems that confront him in his job, 
whatever they may be. 

Much of the work in the program is carried on 
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through small study groups of five or six participants 
each, utilizing selected text materials, current period- 
icals, the Harvard Business School casebooks, and 
individual cases developed by Ohio University. Six 
broad subject-matter areas are covered, including 
distribution, human relations, labor and collective 
bargaining, financial control, production, and busi- 
ness policy. In addition, each participant selects 
either public speaking or rapid reading as an elective 
for his own personal development. 

The faculty for the program is a combination of 
Ohio University professors, faculty members from 
other universities, and executives from business and 
industry. Study and classroom facilities are pro- 
vided by the Ohio University Center Building and 
by Copeland Hall, the new College of Commerce 
building. Housing accommodations are supplied in 
a residential hall opposite the university center. 


Oklahoma State University 


The executive development course at the Okla- 
homa State University at Stillwater is a 3-week 
program which held its sixth and most recent session 
from February 9 through February 27, 1959. It is 
sponsored by the school of industrial engineering and 
management, with assistance in arrangements by 
the university’s engineering and industrial extension 
service. It is largely residential in character, with 
housing accommodations available on the campus 
in the Union Club, which is a part of the Student 
Union Building. The conference room of the En- 
gineering Building provides the necessary classroom 
and discussion facilities. 

The course combines regular learning sessions and 
individual preparation time, totaling 130 hours of 
instruction and preparation. Management funda- 
mentals forms the core subject of the program, and 
the other subject areas covered include communica- 
tion, economic analysis of alternatives, effective 
utilization of human effort, and business game and 
case problem solving. In addition, informal evening 
discussions on general subjects of interest are ar- 
ranged to broaden the perspectives of participants. 

The executive development course at Oklahoma 
State is supplemented by two other more specialized 
executive programs. One of these—the management 
institutes for executives—consists of a series of 
1-day sessions in special aspects of management, 
conducted by nationally known experts in their re- 
spective fields. The other program—known as 
management conferences—offers a series of 3- to 4 
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day meetings on the theory and application of 
specific management techniques. 


University of Oklahoma 


The executive development program at the Uni- 
versity of Oklahoma is one of the most recently 
organized programs, having been conducted for the 
first time in 1957. It is a 5-week, fully residential 
program, held in June and July of each year. Spon- 
sorship is by the university’s college of business ad- 
ministration, with the assistance of the business and 
industrial services unit of the extension division. 
Enrollment is limited to 35 participants. 

The program has the following stated objectives: 

1. To give the individual a greater appreciation of his 
responsibilities in areas of management outside of his own 
specific assignment 

2. To teach the executive to analyze the problems that 
confront him on the job and to consider the opinions of 
others 

3. To increase the individual’s effectiveness in his 
present job 

4. To develop the potential of the participant to handle 
positions of greater responsibility. 


Four broad subject-matter areas are studied con- 
currently, with approximately an equal amount of 
time devoted to each: Business policy, control, ad- 
ministrative practice and human relations, and 
marketing administration. Formal classes are held 
in the mornings, 4 hours a day, and 6 days a week. 
The afternoons are devoted to informal discussions 
and individual preparation, using largely case-study 
materials. Several informal dinner meetings with 
visiting speakers are also scheduled, and an optional 
short course on reading improvement is available 
for those interested. 

The air-conditioned Oklahoma Memorial Union 
Building provides classroom and discussion facilities 
for the program as well as lounges, a cafeteria, and 
various study and recreational facilities. Living ac- 
commodations are arranged by a nearby hotel, which 
reserves one floor for participants in the program. 


University of Pittsburgh 


Among professional executive development courses 
in the United States, the course entitled “Manage- 
ment Problems for Executives” at the University 
of Pittsburgh is one of the oldest and best established. 
Launched in the spring of 1949, with the support 
of the education committee of the Pittsburgh 
Chamber of Commerce, this 8-week program offers 
two sessions annually, spring and fall, and is currently 
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conducting its 22d session (March 2—April 24, 1959.) 
Some 1,200 executives have participated to date, 
coming from 38 States, the District of Columbia, 
Hawaii, and 43 countries, and representing 242 
different organizations in 60 industries, the Air 
Force, Army, Navy, Marine Corps, and other 
Government departments.® 

The course is conducted by the university’s school 
of business administration, and all instruction is 
provided by senior members of the faculty of that 
school. Enrollment for each session is limited to 
approximately 70, divided into 2 sections of approxi- 
mately 35 each. Close association of all participants 
is facilitated by rotation between the two sections 
twice during the course, and by the use of ad hoc 
case committee groups of 5 men each for the presenta- 
tion and discussion of individual case study materials. 
The subject-matter areas covered, with an emphasis 
on broad policy considerations, include: Business 
policy, administrative practices, business and govern- 
ment, financial policy, industrial relations, marketing 
policy, managerial accounting and profit planning, 
and industrial management. 

The university’s famous Cathedral of Learning 
provides the physical setting for the program, 
including classrooms and conference rooms for 
individual study and committee discussions. A 
temporary membership in the university faculty 
club in the same building is made available to each 
participant, and the club lounge and dining facilities, 
as well as the library of the school of business 
administration, are conveniently at hand. Housing 
and additional study rooms are provided by a nearby 
university residence hall. 


University of Richmond 


The program for executive development at the 
University of Richmond was established in 1955 
at the request of a number of Virginia industries 
which wanted such a program designed to meet the 
needs of companies in Virginia and the surrounding 
area. It is a 3-week, fully residential program, 
offered in June and/or July of each year under the 
direction of the university’s school of business 
administration, where the director of the program 
serves also as professor and chairman of the depart- 
ment of business management. The fifth annual 
program—limited to about 35 participants—is to be 
held June 15 to July 4, 1959. 


3 See Van Sickle, C. L., “Graduates Assess Executive Schooling,” “‘Nation’s 
Business,” September 1958, p. 62-66. 
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The program is designed primarily for those who 
have progressed through a specialized function of 
a business and have assumed or are about to assume 
broader management responsibility. ‘The prime 
objective of the program is thus “the broadening 
of the executive so that he may fulfill his job as a 
member of the management team of his company.” 

The content of the program has been so organized 
as to emphasize three major areas of needed executive 
knowledge: (1) Knowledge of the various functions 
within the individual company; (2) knowledge of 
the various management skills and techniques, 
including those pertinent to sound human relations; 
and (3) knowledge of the relationships of the indi- 
vidual company to the industry, to other industries, 
to the Government, and to society as a whole. 

A special feature of the program results from 
the belief that the broadening experience for the 
executive must go beyond his business knowledge. 
As an aid to achieving this objective, special lectures 
in the liberal arts and sciences are scheduled to 
encourage a greater appreciation of these areas. 
The 1959 program is to include such special presenta- 
tions in the fields of biology, chemistry, literature, 
mathematics, monetary theory, and sociology. 

Classroom, housing, and dining facilities are 
provided in south court on the Westhampton College 
campus of the university, and the university’s 
library, social, and recreational facilities are close 
at hand. 


Texas A. & M. 


The executive development course at the Agri- 
cultural and Mechanical College of Texas was 
started in the winter of 1953 at the suggestion of a 
number of industrial leaders in the Southwest. It is 
a 3-week, full-time, “live in” program, customarily 
scheduled in January and February of each year. 
The seventh annual session was held January 25 to 
February 14, 1959, and planning for the eighth 
session is currently underway. The director of the 
course is head of the division of business administra- 
tion of the college. 

An interesting feature of the course is that all of 
the course content is presented by persons from 
outside the college. However, regular A. & M. 
faculty .members serve as general supervisors and 
discussion leaders for the study of their specialized 
fields. 

The participants—limited to 35 in each group— 
cover 5 major subject-matter areas during the 
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course: Management administration, accounting and 
finance, business measurements, marketing manage- 
ment, and personnel administration. Smaller sub- 
groups are frequently formed, to prepare special 
assignments on key phases of a subject, which they 
later present to the entire group for discussion. 

The program is fortunate in that practically 
all facilities for the group—study, conference, living, 
and recreational—are located in the new memorial 
student center in the heart of the A. & M. campus. 
A maximum degree of informality and schedule 
flexibility encourages full and free discussion and 
interchange of ideas among participants and staff. 


* * * * * 


A subsequent article will summarize certain 
general observations concerning executive develop- 
ment programs in collegiate schools of business and 
consider possible emerging trends in this significant 
area of continuing education. 
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Administration of Public Laws 874 and 815: 
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Education, June 30,1958. Washington, U.S. Govern- 
ment Printing Office, 1959. Paper, 160 p. $l. 
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Federal Funds for Education 1956-57 and 1957-58, 
by Albert R. Munse and Edna D. Booher, under the 
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U.S. Government Printing Office, 1959. Paper, 
204 p. 75 cents. (Bulletin 1959, No. 2.) 
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The Adventure of Learning in College, by Roger H: 
Garrison. 49 East 33d Street, New York 16, N.Y. 
Harper and Bros., 1959. 270 p. $3.25. 


Balanced Growth in Western Education: Annual 
Report 1958. Western Interstate Commission for 
Higher Education. Fleming Law Bldg., Boulder, 
Colo., 1959. Paper, 35 p. 


Current Issues in Higher Education 1958; Higher 
Education: Strengthening Quality in the Satellite Age 
(Proceedings of the 13th Annual National Conference 
on Higher Education, Chicago, IIll., Mar. 2-5, 1958). 
G. Kerry Smith, ed. 1201 16th Street NW, Wash- 
ington 6, D.C., Association for Higher Education, 
1958. Paper, 292 p. $5. 


Fellowships in the Aris and Sciences, 1959-60, 
2d edition, Virginia Bosch Potter, ed. Madison 6, 
Wisconsin, Room 79, Biochemistry Bldg., University 
of Wisconsin, 1958. Paper, 195 p. $3.75. 


The Ford Foundation Annual Report, October 1, 
1957 to September 30, 1958. 477 Madison Avenue, 
New York 22, N.Y., The Foundation, 1959. Paper, 
184 p. 


Liberal Education and the Democratic Ideal and 
Other Essays, by A. Whitney Griswold. New 
Haven, Conn., Yale University Press, 1959. Paper, 
136 p. 95 cents. 


National Science Foundation Eighth Annual Report 
for the Fiscal Year Ended June 30, 1958. Washing- 
ton, U.S. Government Printing Office, 1958. 
Paper, 246 p. $1. 
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Personnel Services in Education: The 58th Year- 
book of the National Society for the Study of Educa- 
tion, Pt. II. Nelson B. Henry, ed. Chicago 37, 
Ill., The University of Chicago Press, 1959. 303 p. 
Cloth, $4; paper, $3.25. 


The Scientific Revolution: Challenge and Promise. 
Gerald W. Elbers, and Paul Duncan, eds. Pub- 
lished in cooperation with the President’s Committee 
on Scientists and Engineers. Washington, D.C., 


Public Affairs Press, 1959. 280 p. $6. 


Undergraduate Library Education, Standards, Ac- 
creditation, Articulation. David K. Berninghausen, 
ed. Proceedings of the Institute on Undergraduate 
Library Education held at Minneapolis, October 
31-November 1, 1958. Under the direction of 
Wesley Simonton. Minneapolis 14, Minn. Nichol- 
son Bookstore, University of Minnesota, 1959. 
Paper, 136 p. $2. 
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